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manager of the Times, on August 8th, 1854, shows
that such a decision as Russell's, obviously taken
out of zeal though it was, may expose the unhappy
war correspondent to a rather chilling disfavour.

"I don't think you adopted a prudent resolution/'
Mowbray Morris wrote. "A third correspondent
could hardly have been necessary; and considering
the superior attractions to the British public of the
doings, however insignificant, of its own soldiers, I
doubt if you ought to leave them under any circum-
stances. As the matter now stands, we take it for
granted you are in the Crimea with the allied forces,
and we look anxiously for a letter from you describing
their embarcations and disembarcations and sub-
sequent proceedings. Your letters attract a good deal
of attention, and all your statements are fully corro-
borated by the letters of officers to their friends at
home."

The letter incidentally illustrates the slowness and
inadequacy of communication in those days; at the
beginning of August Mowbray Morris is under the
impression that the Allied Armies are already in
the Crimea 1 The British fleet of transports did not
sail from Varna till the first week in September.

A few words should be said here of the distinction
of the correspondents employed by the Times. Thomas
Chenery was a singularly accomplished Arabic and
Hebrew scholar, and he became Professor of Arabic at
Oxford.* When ultimately he succeeded Delane as
editor of the Times, he could not match Delarte's genius
for maintaining a constant rapport between editorial
opinion and public opinion, for discerning political
signs, and for screwing up to its highest legitimate
point the whole "business of publicity/' In other
words, he was not an efficient successor to Delane;

* The " Dictionary of National Biography."